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Whether two such varieties of the same language ought to
exist side by side is nowadays questioned. Some persons would
maintain that with our ever-increasing familiarity with news-
papers, magazines, novels, and books of reference the*two must
eventually become one, partly through the absorption of many
of the idioms of conversation into the written language of the
day, and partly through the influence of literary constructions on
current speech. Coleridge, it may be remembered, said that
" literary prose (at least in all argumentative and consecutive
works) differs and ought to differ from the language of conversa-
tion."1 There is also the rhetorical kind of language, affected
by public speakers, which aims at arousing feeling, and the dic-
tion suited for expressing and arousing feeling is not usually the
most effective for conveying information; indeed, used for the
latter purpose, it may easily mislead. In fact, it has been re-
marked that the language of Gibbon, splendid and impressive as
it can be at its best, is a language in which it is difficult to tell the
truth. Children who are taught less than well may easily come
to think that fine phrases, however employed, can be no demerit
in their speech or writing, that, for example, to speak or write
of the seaside at Southend as a place where there are golden
sands and an azure main is quite the right thing to do. But
leaving insincerity aside, it may well be that for most of us the
circumstances of speech and writing will usually be different
enough to lead us to distinguish between words and phrases
which it would be mere affectation to transfer from one sphere
of use to the other, between the diction best suited for formal,
ceremonial, or public occasions and the language of everyday
intercourse.

13. THE INFLUENCE OF THE GRAMMARIAN ON SPEECH
Foreign language study has considerably affected the manner
in which the English language is being used. Thus, Dryden and
Gibbon were great writers who were influenced in their way of
writing by their knowledge of the classics. In Dryden's case one
of the results was a firm belief that it was wrong to end an English
sentence with a preposition. Consequently he set about ridding
himself of this "pernicious" habit. "I am often brought to a
stand/' he said, "in considering whether what I write be the
idiom of the tongue, and have no other way to clear my doubts
but by translating into Latin." So he proceeded to do what our
greatest writers, whose criterion is good common usage, never
do; the prepositions which he found at the ends of his sentences
1 Biographia Literaria, Chapter 18.